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OF THE LOOM 


Old Man Chafe isn’t on your payroll—but he works, tirelessly, in your weave room. He’s 
filing away—chafing the very quality off your weave. Slowly but surely he’s eating the 
heart out of profits. 


O. M. C. causes 75‘. of your warp-breaks—of seconds and rejects. He’s scratching the 
face and cover of your weave. He delights in tearing down Quality; in giving -you head- 
aches fixing warp breaks. He plays havoc with production schedules and devours thousands 
of dollars worth of profit a vear. 


How does he get in? Many invite him—not knowingly, of course: They buy “any kind” 
of harness; harness too harsh for quality weaves; harness that “looks good.” And Old Man 
Chafe slips in and starts to work. 


Get rid of this invisible profit enemy. Specify chafeless 


harness when you order ... harness with a smooth = 
glass-like surface ... harness that steps. up both the 


quality and quantity of your production. CHAFELESS CORD 
Try CHAFELESS CORD Harness en your next order. FIRST AGAIN! 
See the difference. Get all the benefits of the Super- : 

Smooth finish of Chafeless Cord. Get rid of O. M. C. rhe fastest selling, cotton 


harness in America—north 


M M () N and south—Chafeless Cord 


— aa was FIRST again for 1932. 
Harness Co. witch to Chafeless Cord. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Fewer warp breaks—Greater production per loom 
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Deplores Price Cutting 


In Hosiery 


G isi criticism of the price cutting policy in the 


hosiery trade is made in a statement by Earl Con- 
stantine, secretary of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 


Mr. Constantine says in part: 


“Orders and shipments took a sharp drop in late. No- 
vember and this condition has maintained throughout 
December and January. Much as our mills would like 

have a steady demand for their products twelve 
months a year, we have come to learn that in the winter 
months of December and January and again in the sum- 
mer months of June and July, we must expect demand 
to be very low. , 

“At the Industrial Conference held the last week of 
October, officers of the association urged upon the indus- 
try that it make every effort to maintain its price struc- 
ture over the months of December and January and into 
the month of February when spring demand would make 
its appearance. It was pointed out that the fall in de- 
mand would be experienced by every mill and that no 
mill should be led by this to believe that demand had 
fallen in its case because its prices were out of line. 

“It was further pointed out that any sales which might 
be stimulated during December and January through low 
price consideration alone, would be sales at low prices 
which would be available in February or March at rea- 
sonable or higher price. It is my opinion that the indus- 
try, generally speaking, was prepared to follow such a 
program for the approaching December and January, 
and if it proved to be sound, to follow a similar course 
next June and July and again the following December 
and January. 


Prices Fart to Spur BUYING 


“What happened soon after our October conference? 
The price snipers in the industry started as usual to lower 
their prices. This was followed by price reductions on 
the part of one of the biggest factors in the industry, fol- 
lowed immediately by similar performance in many quar- 
ters. In short, the very thing against which we had 
warned was indulged in almost before our advice could 
get cold. | 

“What have the lowered prices of the last two months 
produced? Certainly no profit. In addition these low 


prices have produced very little volume. This has been 


true not only because. December and January are not 
months in which buyers buy, but equally because it is 


‘always true that buying is stimulated by a rising market 


but never stimulated by a falling market. The result of 
all this is that the past two months have been among the 
most unprofitable in the history of the industry, as 
against two previous months which were most encourag- 
ing. 

‘Not all mills have been willing to meet the low prices 
oof the last two months. Some mills considered it better 
business to suspend operation. Other mills have oper- 
ated at lowered schedules. A few mills have been able to 
produce somewhat normally because of specialized prod- 
uct or specialized market. During this same period a 
number of mills which were holding on by a thin thread 
have found their difficulties seriously aggravated. 


HAMPERED BY WEAK Raw SILK 


‘The thought naturally suggests itself as to what can be 
done by the leadership of the industry to improve the 
existing conditions. Of course, one cannot have a re- 
sponsibility to the industry and not desire to be of help, 
but at the same time there must be a clear basis for any 
efforts toward improvement and the efforts must be timed 
so that they are exerted when they are most likely to 
find the industry receptive. Nothing would more prop- 
erly and generally offer a sound basis for a firmer market 
than an indication of firmness in the commodity market, 
but our commodities, silk especially, have shown anything 
but firmness in the past two months, barring rayon. Silk 
during the last thirty days has been weakening steadily 
until it is back substantially to w where it was last June. 

“With the above facts before us, it should be apparent 
that the condition in which we find ourselves at the end 
of January is one which does not offer any basis on which 


to immediately attempt anything toward stability. As 


the spring demand develops beginning with February, 
prices should and may improve somewhat. Only the son 
of a prophet could safely venture a prediction as to what 
will happen to silk prices during the next sixty or ninety 
days. The prophets are without honor. The spring de- 
mand for silk hosiery as well as for silk woven goods 
should improve silk prices somewhat. When demand for 
hosiery and prices for silk have improved, if our industry 
then gives evidence that it has suffered enough from its 
December and January experiences and is prepared to 
make a serious effort to conduct its business on a margin 
of profit, then will be the time to counsel and to plan. 
The sooner such a condition exists the better it will be, 
but the condition cannot be brought about artificially.” 


| 
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Durene Yarns Meet Luster 
Problems 


the trade press conflicting opinions from weavers, 

knitters and cutters on ‘‘the luster problem.’ So 
better to obtain an unbiased consensus of expert fashion 
opinion, the Durene Association asked thirteen leading 
fashion editors for frank statements on this luster ques- 
tion. 


Ts Durene Association noticed recently in some of 


The consensus of opinion of 13 fashion editors queried 
by the Durene Association of America regarding surface 
effects most important in the spring and summer fabric 
mode was that “not only is the typical subtle luster of 
durene fabrics a fashion necessity for 1933 but such qual- 
ities as strength, durability, washability, which durene 
fabrics possess all come under the heading of present 
fashion and economic necessities,’ the Association re- 
ports. All the leading fashion editors agreed that the 
typical low luster of durene yarns bridges in a much 
needed way the current disparity between cire satin lus- 
ters and chalk surfaces. : 

A fashion editor whose opinions are greatly eeapecten 
among retailers said: 


“In both wholesale and retail collections. the subtle, 
typical luster of durene is omnipresent. That durene will 
play an even greater role for 1933 than it has in the past 
seems an undisputed fact. Such garments as bathing 
suits, beach dresses and trousers, bicycling costumes, ten- 
nis dresses, foundation garments all demand the best in 
fashion and durability that fabrics can give to them. 
Town and evening cotton must not be overlooked when 
speaking of the place which fine cottons will enjoy in 
the next summer’s fashions.”’ 


From the editor of a nationally important “high fash- 
ion” publication came this report: 


“Tt is very easy for me to speak of the low luster of 
durene, for I think it is one of the principal charms of 
the current fabrics. Today we have all become accus- 
tomed to dull fabrics and might naturally feel opposed to 
any complete change which means tremendous sheen. 
Durene fabrics bridge this gap between the extreme dull 
luster and the brilliant sheen very successfully with their 
softly lustrous effects.”’ 


Another highly important fashion editor of a “high 
fashion” publication said: 


“We have high luster such as cire satin; we have dull 
chalky lusters. The in-between luster is a definite du- 
rene characteristic. It should please its feminine audi- 
ence by its combination of the two surfaces,” 


The fashion editor of a children’s wear publication 
which is followed by many manufacturers reported that: 

“In the children’s wear industry in particular, we feel 
the fine finish and subtle luster of durene fibers, used in 
various types of materials popular with our trade, has a 
definite selling appeal, not only for the retail store buyer 
but for the ultimate consumer. The fact that this nat- 
ural luster is obtained. from the careful selection of fine- 
spun cotton fibers, and from perfect mercerization of 
durene yarns which are 2-ply, means longer wear and 
greater satisfaction on the part of the purchaser. 

“On my own part, I find the variety of construction 
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possible for durene yarns to be a very deciding factor in 
sponsoring the use of this versatile fiber. Since cotton 
will be a leader in our spring mode for young people, we 
take great pleasure in recommending durene cottons, espe- 
cially for manufacturers of better grade garments.” 


Effect of Light on Fabrics 


Both retailer and housewife are seriously affected by 
the deteriorating effect of light, especially sunlight, on 
piece .goods, dresses and other textile products. Shop 
window displays, household drapes and other exposed 
textiles are common prey to the destructive influence of 
light and heat. Considerable attention is being focussed, 
therefore, on the practical research toward the prevention 
or minimizing of that condition now being sponsored uy 
the Textile Foundation. 


Not only the appearance but sia the quality of textile 
fabrics is jeopardized by exposure to light and heat, states 
Textile Foundation Research Fellow D. J. Salley, who is 


‘investigating the problem at Frick Chemical Laboratory, 


Princeton University. A 10-degree increase of tempera- 


ture may double the rate of deterioration, Mr. Salley ex- 


plains in a recent report to Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Foundation. The ultra- 


violet rays of sunlight are also particularly devastating, 
he states. 


In addition to studying the exact action on the cellu- 
lose structure of textiles by light and heat, Mr. Salley’s 
research is planned to discover the influence of various 
foreign substances added in textile manufacture that may 
hasten the rate of deterioration. The exact influence of 
such materials will be demonstrated for the practical pur- 
pose of enabling manufacturers or processors to prevent 
or minimize the condition where possible. 


Another angle of the investigation, Mr. Salley explains, 
is to determine whether other substances may be employ- 
ed to counteract the destructive effect of light and heat. 
He cites the instance of rubber, in which “anti-oxidants” 
are incorporated to combat the natural deterioration of 
aging. 

Mr. Salley’s report adds: “Chemical processes accel- 
erated by light fall in a class known as photochemical 
reactions. The deterioration of textiles on exposure to 
sunlight clearly illustrates that condition. 


“Some photochemical reactions result from light arous- 
ing only one particular molecule, but in other cases the 
light energy stirs a number of different molecules. These 
latter cases, called “chain reactions,” are sometimes caus- 
ed or aggravated by the presence of added substances 
which act as catalysts. Traces of iron or copper salt, for 
example, accelerate reactions in many oxidation processes. 

“Conversely, the presence of small amounts of different 
foreign substances, usually some organic compound, may 
sometimes greatly decrease the rate of reaction. Such 
inhibitors serve to break the reaction chain at some stage. 


The use of anti-oxidants” to forestall the aging of rub- 
ber is a case in point. 


“In order to devise a method to prevent or minimize 


textile deterioration from photochemical reaction, our re- 
search will seek. to ascertain the exact course of the oxi- 
dation process. The problem is particularly complicated 
because of the complex structure of the cellulose molecule 
which goes to make up the textile fiber. Simpler sub- 
stances, related to cellulose, are being investigated first 
so that the manner of their oxidation may be applied in 
the search for a control of textile oxidation.” 
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Announcing 
the 


WHITIN- WESTINGHOUSE 
TWO SPEED MOTOR DRIVE 
for SPINNING 


Patent Applied For 


Developed by the Whitin Machine 
Works and the Westinghouse Electric 


and Manufacturing Co. 


Increased Production 

Fewer Ends Down > 

Mechanical Simplicity 
Low Cost of Installation 


Our Representatives can 


give full details 


Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Knitwear Industrial Show 


The textile industry of metropolitan New York will 
have its first opportunity of visiting an industrial textile 
exposition that it has had in eighteen years, when the 
first Annual Knitwear Industrial Exposition opens in 
Grand Central Palace, February 13. This event, which 
will continue for five days, until Friday, February 17, is 
being sponsored by the National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation. 

Exhibits will consist of yarns, dyes, needles, knitting 
machines, sewing machines, button-hole machines and 
other materials and services used in the manufacture and 
marketing of knitted goods. 

The many new developments in the indieatry. which 
will be shown for the first time, assure a large attendance 
of knitwear manufacturers, according to A. B. Coffman, 
exposition manager. Mr. Coffman pointed out that de- 
velopments in machines and yarns in the past three or 
four years have been the basis for the many innovations 
in knitted outerwear and its increasing popularity. He 
believes that the new machines, yarns and other products 
shown will be important factors in aiding the knit goods 
manufacturer’ in producing more attractive and better 
made garments and in lowering costs, 

A new racking system providing a two, three, four and 
five-needle rack stitch in one body and controlled by 
chain in different heights will be the feature of a new full 
automatic link and link knitting machine. 

A second improvement is a stop motion which stops 
the machine automatically if a hole is torn in the knit 
goods, 

Several redesigned button-hole machines will be exhib- 
ited. One has a cord trimmer by means of which the 
threads and gimp are trimmed and properly held for the 
start of succeeding button holes. 
tion saves a substantial quantity of thread and gimp as 
well as time. 
the first that will trim button holes worked in any knit- 
ted fabric. 

A second machine of this type equipped with trimmers 
for automatically cutting threads and cord after stitching 
will also be shown, as well as a new high-speed machine 
for overedging loosely woven and light weight knit goods. 

Five manufacturers of knitting machines will show in 
operation complete lines of circular rib, circular jersey, 
circular links, circular tubular, and link-and-link ma- 
chines. 

Many new types of yarns for special purposes will be 
exhibited, among them the new coated rubber yarns, nov- 
elties and various new colors in cotton, silk, rayon and 
wool. A dozen or more mills have arranged exhibits. 

All knitwear manufacturers are invited to attend the 
exposition as well as the convention of the National Knit- 
ted Outerwear Association, which will also be held at the 
Grand Central Palace on the same dates, February 13th 
to 17th, inclusive. The exposition hall will be open from 


a.m. to 10. p. m. 


Riverside & Dan River Show $29,314 Profit 


Danville, Va.—Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., for the year ended December 31, 1932, shows a net 
profit of $29,314 after expenses and depreciation, in the 
annual financial statement being received by sharehold- 
rs, prior to their annual meeting, which will take place 
i... Lhursday, February 16. This compares with a net 

rou. i. 1931 of $96,579, and a loss in 1930 of $665,432. 

The company closed the year with a surplus of $6,079,- 


reported. 


This automatic opera- 


The manufacturers claim this mechanism is 


Me 
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583, a decrease of $30,686 from that at the end of 1931, 
due entirely to an adjustment of $60,000 for reserves 
affecting prior years. 

Income from sales, rents, etc., less discounts and. allow- 
ances, amounted to $9,664,261 in 1932, against $10,710,- 
522 in 1931 and $11,713,366 in 1930. While sales for 
the year in dollars and cents were slightly below those of 
1931, the yardage of goods moved by the company was 
noticeably higher than that of the previous year, it is 
In terms of poundage moved, the sales are 
said to have, been the highest in five to six years. 

No dividends were paid by Riverside last year on the 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, with the result that 
arrears on this issue, as at December 31, 1932, aggre- 
gated $900,000. 


The balance sheet, as at the close of the year, shows 
current assets of $4,830,799 against current liabilities of 
$1,625,000. As in the preceding year, the current in- 
debtedness consists solely of notes payable. This item 
was reduced during the year from $1,900,000. 

Inventories, valued at the lower of cost or market, to- 
talled $3,093,018, which was higher than that at the 
close of the preceding year, when inventories were valued 
at $2,320,015. 

The balance sheets of the Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., as at the close of the last two years, com- 
pare as follows: 


ASSETS 
As at Dec. 31 1932 1931 
Cash 432,959 $ 644,624 
Accts. and notes receivable. 1,304,822 1,885,156 
- Inventories . 3,093,018 2,320,015 


Current assets . $ 4,830,799 $ 4,849,795 


Investments 90,041 110,041 

Plant account 32,274,761 32,041,179 

Deferred charges _. 77,358 77,630 

Total assets ..$37,272,959 $37,078,645 
LIABILITIES 

Notes payable ._..§ 1,625,000 $ 1,900,000 


Current liabilities $ 1,625,000 $ 1,900,000 


Deprec. reserve 14,568,376 14,068,376 
6% pref. stock . 7,500,000 7,500,000 
+C ommon stock 7,500,000 7,500,000 
Surplus . 6,079,583 6,110,269 

Total $37,272,959 $37,078,645 


+ Represented by 300 000 shares of $25 par value. 


Mill Men Warn Against Tax Rise 


Raleigh, N. C_-—The North Carolina textile industry is 
scarcely able to bear any more taxes if it is to compete 
with plants in other States, the general Assembly Finance 
Committee was told by a delegation of cotton manufac- 
turers recently. Kemp P. Lewis, president of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, was in charge of the delegation, 
which included C. A. Cannon, president of the Cannon 
Mills, Concord; F. H. Haywood, Concord; Sidney Coop- 
er, of Henderson, and Will Briggs, of Raleigh, president 
of the Caraleigh Mills Company. The group was pro- 


_ testing against the proposed increase in the franchise tax 


from $1.25 to $1.75 per $1,000 on capital, surplus and 
undivided profits; also against the production. tax as 
suggested in the Clement bill and kilowatt hour tax on 
electricity, which they said would greatly increase the 
cost of power. 
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Introducing New Embroidery Machine 


A new automatic Wurker embroidery machine is being 
introduced to the local market by Joseph Schifter, im- 
porter and manufacturer, and sole agent here for this 
product. It is a machine of the “gang” type, which auto- 
matically stops when a change of thread to one or another 
color is necessary, it was explained by Mr. Schifter. If 


- the needle or thread suddenly breaks, the machine stops 


automatically, as it does also when the shuttle gives out. 
There is no limit to the capacity of the machine, Mr. 


Schifter asserted, adding that patterns may be made in 


whatever style is sought. 

The new machine not only produces more at a higher 
speed, but about three or more machines can be operated 
by one operator, the agent added. The machine was 


discovered by Mr. Schifter in Europe, just as the inven- 


tor was about to place it on the market. 


Wilson to Build Unit 


Burlington, N. C.—Construction on a new building 
for the Wilson Finishing Mills will soon begin. The 
building will measure 108x300 feet, will be two stories 
high and provide 45,000 square feet of floor space. 


Torrington Buys New Home Co. 


Orange, Mass,—Purchase of the New Home Needle 
Company by the Torrington Company, of Torrington, 
Conn., from the Consolidated Industries, of Rockville, 
Ill., was announced. The Torrington firm, proprietor of 
the Excelsior Needle Company, will run the local plants 
with 110 employees. 


“Unsatisfactory” Market Reviewed 


_“The week in gray goods has been a most unsatisfac- 
tory affair,” reports Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 

“In print cloth, after dullness in the early part, some 
demoralization developed on Wednesday and a moderate 
activity ensued on certain constructions at levels, in par- 
ticular instances, lower than at any time in years. The 
38%-inch 60x48 6.25-yard cloths sold at 2% cents and 


-38'4-inch 64x60 5.35-yard at 3 cents for prompt deliv- 


eries and 3 1-6 cents for futures. On 93-inch 68x72 
4.75s, most mills declined less than 3% cents, but limited 
sales were made at 3 cents, spots. 


Extensible Tip Devised for Endless Rubber 
Fabric Belts 


Patents have recently been granted to The Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Division, Passaic, N. J., on an 
extensible tip for endless fabric belts. 

The operation is applied to the outside plies of the belt 
before the two ends are interlapped and made endless. It 
consists of a series of perforated holes in the outside plies 
which are made with a punch. Into these holes, tie-gum 
is pressed and the rest of the union interlapped, cement- 
ed and vulcanized in the usual fashion. 

Hundreds of hours are added to the life of the belt 
splice, it is claimed. The perforations, which are filled 
with pliable tie-gum, allow more than the usual extension 
of the splice when it bends around small pulleys. 

The extensible tip is designed to eliminate splice sep- 
aration, familiar trouble to most users of endless fabric 
belts. 
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Atwood Offers Variety of Feed. Rolts for the 
“AR” 


To provide for the large and i increasing Ni of y 
handled on the “5B” Spinner, the Atwood 4 

pany now offers several types of Feed Raley Boh, 
rect choice of type is determined by the ki of yarn to 
be thrown. Large Single Rolls and Small Double Rolls 
are illustrated equipped with the new Atwood Lap Proof 
Separator, an adjustable roller bearing device that elimi- 
nates roller laps. Thread Separators of hardened steel or 
of smooth or grooved porcelains in various shapes and 


sizes are also available. Also, Large Double, Feed Rolls 
(illustrated below) which require no separator, because 
the skew of the rolls provides for the separation of 
threads. Small Double Feed Rolls (skewed) are also 
available. 


These various devices are in daily use on numberless 
“SB” machines, twisting an endless variety of yarns. 
Booklets, samples and Atwood advice are available on 
request. 


Diamond Mill Resumes 


High Point, N. C.—Operations at the Diamond Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mill here were resumed this week and 
the plant is back at full operation after having been idle 
for two weeks. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.——Henderson & Ervine, under- 
wear manufacturers, recently opened their plant, closed 
for about one year, with 50 operatives on the pay roll and 
hope to add 150 additional employees, according to an 


official announcement. 
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National Association To Deal With Hosiery 
Only 


At-a meeting of the board of directors of the National 
Association of Hosiery and-Underwear Manufacturers, it 
was decided that in the future the Association will re- 
strict its activities solely to’ the hosiery industry. The 
necessary changes in the by-laws will be made. 

It was announced that the Association will soon begin 
work on limited statistical reports on hosiery. The pro- 
posed reports are to overproduction, sales and shipments. 
Handling of statistics covering prices will be deferred 


In, 


Southland To Make Sweaters 


Macon, Ga.—]J. W. Hanson, general manager of the 
Southland Knitting Mills, underwear. manufacturers, re- 
ports that his plant is equipping a new department for 
the making of sweaters. 7 

The mill may be forced to go on a day and night 
schedule for the next six months in order to fill orders on 
hand, according to reports. 


Fashioning Mechanism Patent To Textile 


Patent on a fashioning mechanism for full-fashioned 
knitting machines was issued to Melchior Zwicky, as- 
signor to Textile Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa., on 
January 31. The patent, U. S. No. 1,895,777, contains 
three claims, the first of which reads: 

‘In combination with a full-fashioned knitting machine 
having thread-carrier rods, reciprocative mechanism 
therefor, and spaced adjustably shiftable stops adapted 
to limit the reciprocative traverse of said rods, of means 
for intermittently shifting said stops, means controlled 
by the rod reciprocative mechanism for alternately.-pre- 
venting shift of each stop, and latch means to prevent 
shift of both steps at a predetermined position.” 


1933 Knitting Arts Exhibition May Be 
Larger Than in 1932 


Nearly 75 per cent of the space occupied at the 1932 
Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia has already been 
contracted for by companies which will exhibit at the 
1933 exhibition, to be held April 24-28, inclusive, at the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 

Options have been taken or tentative reservations made 
for a considerable quantity of additional space. With 
nearly four months still to elapse before the opening of 
the exhibition, it is predicted that the 1933 exhibition 
will exceed in size that held last year. Cee 


Allows 50c a Dozen for Ads on Non-Run 


The lextile Patents Corporation, controlling the pro- 
duction and sale of non-run hosiery under the Schwartz 
set of patents, is offering an allowance of 50 cents a dozen 


because of the unsettled market conditions now prevail- 


_ manufacturers or retailers. 


KNITTING TRADE NOTES 


to jobbers if purchases between January 1 to March 31 
amount to 2,000 dozen or more, it was learned. 

The allowance is given to jobbers for advertising pur- 
poses, it is understood. The jobber must show receipts. 
however, for his expenditures, usually in collaboration 
with his retailer customers in consumer advertising. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was evident in the market 
over the 84-cent quotation on non-run hosiery by R. H. 
Macy & Co., and the price of 98 cents set byb Gimbel 
Bros. The Textile Patents Corporation on numerous oc- 
casions has assured its customers that a method of “‘polic- 
ing’ such episodes would be established. 


A “Trading Up” Aid for Manufacturers of 
Inexpensive Hosiery 


~ One of the most pronounced difficulties in the market- 
ing of lower-priced hosiery is odor—the very noticeable 
smell of finishing oil which is left in this class of goods, 
either because of rapid handling, minimum cleaning of 
yarns possible, or quality of dyestuffs used. 

And now it seems that science has discovered a way to 
overcome this finishing odor trouble without adding ap- 
preciably to production costs. A chemical product—an 
aromatic, in fact—is added to the finishing oil, and it 
counteracts the rancid odor, leaving the finished mer- 
chandise either entirely without odor of any sort, or 
pleasantly suggestive of a slight perfume odor, whichever 
is preferred by the hosiery maker. 

This .business of taking the unpleasant smell out of 
merchandise—finishing oil odor out of silks, hosiery, 
blankets; “rubber smell’ out of rubber or waterproofed 
goods; ink smell out of wrappers, mail pieces, books;—is 
rapidly becoming a lively issue, not to be overlooked by 
Buyers who for many sea- 
sons have noted consumer reactions to odors, are quite 
vehement on the subject, since they have seen unpleasant 
odor spoil a sale where price and other considerations 
were entirely satisfactory—raincoats being a very good 
example. | 

‘“Reodorizing is no fad; it is a sales factor that is here 
to stay,” says the buyer of raincoats in one of the leading 
New York stores. And from several other experienced 
merchandisers’ comments it becomes apparent that the 
time is ripe for manufacturers to investigate the reodoriz- 
ing agents now on the market. ‘The customer notes the 
price first, the odor second, the fabric third.” (This is 
from a raincoat buyer, too.) 


Exports of Cotton Knit Goods in December 


Preliminary figures of the Department of Commerce 
on exports of cotton knit goods from the United States 
during December, including shipments to Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, follow: 3 

Men’s and boys’ knit underwear, 5,091 dozens, valued 
at $30,108: women’s and misses’ knit underwear, 8,419 
dozens. valued at $14,079; children’s and infants’ knit 
underwear, 1,940 dozens, valued at $2,758. 

Cotton sweaters, shawls and other knit outerwear, 19,- 
795 units, valued at $11,446. 
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Process of Quality Control Plan in 
Retail Trade During 1932 


BY JOHN A. SPOONER 


Merchandising Director, The Viscose Company. 


HE Quality Control Plan of The Viscose Company 

enters the third year of operation having success- 

fully accomplished the second and most important 
step in its program—the education of the retailer to the 
selling advantages afforded by the tested quality grade 
mark for rayon merchandise. In tune with the general 
swing towards quality merchandise, retail buyers have 
accepted the plan of presenting rayon merchandise pre- 
tested for quality at the buying source rather than by the 
store itself. | 


It seems likely that the swing back to rayon, which is 
noted in the salens of the Paris coutouriers, may be due 
to standards of quality and measurements that have 
been promoted by yarn manufacturers and endorsed by 
leading fabric houses. Retailers, naturally, have observed 
these developments and have grasped the significance of 
the potential profits which are now obtainable in all 
fields of tested-quality-rayon merchandise. 


Our plan of licensing, which puts the Crown tested- 
quality label only on fabrics and merchandise which has 
passed rigid tests of the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association has served 
to defeat, in a measure, the deluge of cheap products 
which has characterized the depression and minimized 
profits of retail rayon departments. 


During the past year, our story to the retailer has been 
in accordance with the dictums of the N. R. D. G. A. in 
its June meeting of merchandise managers, when one 
speaker after another discussed the rebirth of quality and 
how it might be assured. In the light of these facts, the 
Quality Control Plan has pointed out to retailers that 
where their own facilities for proving rayon merchandise 
were inadequate, considerable expense might be obviated 


with the stocking of goods sold by licensees under the 
plan. 


Through the merchandising department of the plan, 
the story of its structure and benefits was carried directly 
to retailers by a young woman experienced as a merchan- 
dise manager. As a result of this co-operation, extensive 
promotions of tested-quality rayon merchandise have 


been held in a number of stores. one New York store’ 


devoting ten display windows to a store-wide promotion 
which featured Crown Tested Quality rayon merchandise 
in all departments and on one entire floor. The depart- 
ments included in this promotion were underwear, piece 
goods, slips, negligees and pajamas, curtains, maids’ uni- 
forms and dresses. 

In this case, The Viscose Company supplied posters 
which told the story of rayon manufacture and of the 
laboratory tests which preceded the granting of the right 
to use the Crowrt tested quality label. Prior to the pro- 
motion, the buyer of each department concerned with the 
sale was instructed as to the meaning of the plan from 
the consumer angle so that sales-persons in turn might 
pass along the message of tested quality. 

In advertising the promotion, the retailer was asked to 
display the tested quality label with each type of mer- 


10 


chandise offered, since, it was pointed out, the label is a 
grade-mark rather than a trade mark. The plan does not 
provide for any advertising allowance to stores which 
feature tested quality in advertising as the use of the 
identification mark is deemed by us to be a considerable 
adjunct to selling. Advertising money, however, has 
been spent liberally in promoting the merchandise of 
licensees in trade and consumer publications and in many 
cases the names of retailers have been mentioned. 

While the introduction of the plan to retailers has been 
progressing, more manufacturers of rayon goods have 
been added as licensees so that the list now numbers 
sixty-two and includes representatives of practically all 
classifications of manufacturers in the rayon industry. 
In the curtain and drapery field, converts to the plan 
have expressed a whole-hearted appreciation of its bene- 
fits and in some cases entire lines. have been submitted 
for tested quality licensing. 


From the standpoint of the retailer again, the value 
of the Crown tested quality label was demonstrated by 
Gimbel’s in the curtain department. In a trial promotion 
it was found that curtains labeled “‘Crown Tested Qual- 
ity’’ outsold unlabeled curtains of identical style, color 
and fabric in the ratio of 31-3 to 1. During the trial 
period, advertising of equal space and prominence was 
placed in two evening newspapers. In one paper Crown 
Tested Quality curtains were advertised and in the other 
paper “Good Quality” curtains were proclaimed. The 
price was identical and display space within the store 
favored the “Good Quality” curtains, — 

At the conclusion of the sale one of the store’s repre- 
sentatives stated, “The sales figure ratio 31-3 to 1 in 
favor of the Crown tested curtains is proof to me that 
the Crown Tested Quality label and what it implies does 
much to make salesmanship on quality effective and cus- 
tomers more receptive to quality appeal. All other things 
being equal, I would unquestionably prefer to buy Crown 
Tested merchandise for resale purposes.”’ | 

The consumer educational possibilities of the plan was 
demonstrated in a co-operative display by B. Altman's 
store during the autumn curtain and drapery season. 
This store erected an interior display featuring a fade- 
ometer machine, which is used for testing color fastness 
of fabrics to sunlight. Signs explained the significance 
of this test and its relation to Crown tested quality mer- 
chandise for sale in the department. The display was 
maintained for one week and sales results were reported 
gratifying. 

In addition to stores in the New York metropolitan 
district, real interest in the quality control movement has 
been expressed by smaller retailers. Among those who 
have advertised promotions of Crown tested quality mer- 
chandise are Gladding’s, Providence, R. I.; McLean’s, 
Binghamton, N. Y., and stores affiliated with the Kirby, 
Block and Fischer buying office and the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation. Chain organizations, too, have 
stressed Crown tested quality rayons, Sears Roebuck & 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
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ST. 


John F. Jervis has resigned as president of the Spring- 
field Woolen Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


Henry Hall has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer finishing, Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tupelo, Miss. 


Virgil Bramlett has been promoted from second hand 
day to overseer night weaving, Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tu- 
pelo, Miss. 


R. H. Murray has been promoted from overseer night 
carding to assistant superintendent, Tupelo Cotton Mills, 
Tupelo, Miss. 


Chas. Davis has been promoted from second hand to 


overseer night carding, Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tupelo, 
Miss. 


P. A. Calvert has been promoted from second hand in 
No. 1 carding to overseer of carding in Entwistle Man- 
ufacturing Company, No. 2, Rockingham, N. C. 


Newton G. Hardie has resigned as superintendent of 
the Oconee Mills, Westminster, $. C., and accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Inman Mills, Inman, $. C. He suc- 
ceeds the late L. P. Duncan. : 


Charles Jones has resigned as overseer ae me at the 
Entwistle Manufacturing Company, No. 2, Rockingham, 
N. C., to accept a similar position at the Highland Park 
Mills No. 2, Rock Hill, S. C. 


A. McDowell, of Scotland Neck, N. C., who is presi- 
dent of the Scotland Cotton Mills and Roanoke Hosiery 
Mills, was painfully injured last week when he slipped 
and fell down a stairway. 


C. C. Overton, formerly of the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company, assumed his new duties with the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon unit, this week. He 
had been in charge of the Pepperell department manufac- 
turing pants materials and summer suit materials. Shirt- 
ing materials and similar fabrics will be made at the 
Macon plant under the direction of Mr. Overton. 


S. H. Sherman, superintendent and assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Lenoir Cotton Mill, Nelson Cotton 
Mill Company, both of Lenoir, N. C.., and the Whitnel 
Cotton Mill Company, of W hitnel, N. C., has resigned 
after holding the position for seven years. “Mr. Sherman 
has accepted a position in Philadelphia, Pa., and will 
relinquish his duties there March 1. Mr. Sherman came 
here from Gastonia, N. C., where he was associated in 
business for two years. He went to Gastonia from Provi- 

dence, R. I. 


OBITUARY 


J. PERRY BURRUS 


Dallas, Tex.—J. Perry Burrus, 60, a pioneer developer 
of the cotton mill industry in Texas, died here after « 
brief illness. Mr. Burrus was managing director for the 
Waxahachie Cotton Mill at Waxahachie, Tex.; of the 
Brazos Valley Cotton Mill at West, Tex., and was for- 
merly president of the latter company. He was one oi 
the organizers of the Texas Cotton Mill Company at 
McKinney, in 1910, the first cotton mill built west of 
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the Mississippi river to make colored cotton goods. Also 
he was a director of the Mexia Textile Mills at Mexia, 
Tex. 

He was buried in McKinney, his home until he moved 
to Dallas a number of years ago. 


Fix Date for Textile Show 


The eleventh Soutern Textile Exposition will be held 
in Textile Hall, Greenville, from October 15 to 20, it has 
just been announced by W. G. Sirrine, president of Tex- 
tile Hall Corporation. 


Charlotte Textile Club Growing Fast 


Twenty-two members attended the weekly meeting of 
the newly-organized Charlotte Textile Club last Monday. 
Interest in the club is increasing each week and a steady 
growth in membership is assured. Members include rep- 
resentatives of the various machinery and supply houses 
and other concerns allied with the textile industry. The 
meetings are purely informal, there are no membership 
dues nor set programs. 


G. G. Slaughter, president of the club, appointed a 
committee to report on sales tax measures now pending in 
the North Carolina legislature. Members are particu- 
larly interested to know whether such proposed taxes 
would apply to sales made by companies outside of 
North Carolina. 


The next meeting of the club will be held at a private 
dining room at Efirds on-next Monday at 12:30. Visit- 
ing textile men are invited to attend. 


Those present this week included G. G. Slaughter, T. 
H. Urmston, Eugene New, Julius Schachner, Jr., E. B. 
Spencer, W. O. Osborne, R. S. Paschal, H. L. Siever, I. E. 
Wynne, Fred Jackson, J. W. Warrington, W. A. Kennedy, 
W. T. Garibaldi, Frank H. Coker, Dennis J. Dunn, J. V. 
Killheffer, Henry B. Constable, A. K. Haynes, David 
Clark, Junius Smith and D. H; Hill. 


Schachner: Forms Belting Company 


J. A. Schachner, Sr., who organized the Charlotte 
Leather Belting Company in 1906, with V. J. Guthery, 
and who served as its vice-president and production man- 
ager for 15 years, has returned to Charlotte and has or- 
ganized his own belting concern. 

Together with his son, J. A. Schachner, Jr., and E. R. 
Preston, he has organized the Schachner Leather. and 


Belting Company. The concern has been engaged in. 


active business for the past several weeks at 43014 West 

Fourth street. This is the former location of the Bonner 

& Barnwall Company. 

The company has an authorized. capital stock of $3.,- 

100, 
Mr. Schachner returned here after ten years in the 


Kast as manager of a large shop. The concern serves 
the textile trade principally. 


Marine Corps to Buy Canton Flannel and 
Muslin 


Washington.—Bids for furnishing 29,000 yards of 
Canton flannel and 40,000 yards of unbleached muslin 
for target backing to the Marine Corps will be opened at 
the office of the Depot Quartermaster on February 23, 
it was announced. 


$ 
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Stanley Eversaie 
--the name of a better. 
Bale Tie System 
Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 


Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 
like these: 


1, 
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Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 
ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 


STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES **COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 


TIME IN 
MEASURING. 


The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


UNCOILING AND 


Let us prove to you these statements 


552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. P.O. Box 424 Charlotte, N.C. 
Many minor cuts, digs and Your Firm's Name, Trade 
scr itches, generally unreport- Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
§ ed,siow up tying operations. g Warnings and Special De- 4 
¢ Ties prevent such injur- # é continuously on Stanley 4 
ies and speed up operations, # Colorgraph Ties. 


a8 SEER ERE ERE 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn, | 


Horace E. Black 


Carolinas Representative: 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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State College Textile School Serves Textile 
Industry | 


Among the many phases of work done in the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College is that of service 
to the textile industry of the State. The Textile School 
faculty, assisted by two teaching fellows, devote consider- 
able time to the solution of problems submitted by mills 
from different parts of the State. In fact, for a number 
of years Dr. Nelson and his associates have endeavored 
to make the Textile School occupy the same relative posi- 
tion to the North Carolina textile industry that consult- 
ing experts occupy in other professions. 

That the Textile School is rapidly attaining this posi- 
tion is demonstrated by the fact that during the past 
year, North Carolina mills submitted more than fifty 
problems covering a wide range of work, running all the 
way from the determination of staple and moisture con- 
tent in cotton through various processes of manufactur- 
ing, dyeing and finishing, to a comparison of different 
chemicals used in the textile industry. 

Some of the manufacturing problems submitted which 
have been of considerable value to the mills of the State 
are as follows: Determine staple of cotton, moisture 
content and regain, counts, turns per inch and tensile 
strength of yarn; construction and breaking strength of 
fabrics; determining causes of defects in fabrics such as 
streaks in plush; spots in khaki twills; black spots in 
cotton cloth; cause of ridges in cotton flannel; puckering 
in golf hose; spots in stockings; uneven loops in knitted 
fabrics. 

Some of the chemical problems submitted include de- 
termination of per cent of wool, cotton and celanese in 
yarn; per cent of size in yarn; comparative value of 
hydrosulphite and acetate dyes; analysis of slasher cylin- 
der waste; comparison of oil compounds; causes of spots 
on dyed and bleached fabrics; causes of tiger stripes on 
ladies’ hose; analysis of starches and oils. 

For eight years the Textile School has required its 
seniors to take a course in textile testing and the solution 
of some of these problems has provided a variety of val- 
uable information for them. The problems submitted 
cover a wide range of work running all the way from 
determination of the staple and moisture content of cot- 
ton through various processes of manufacturing, dyeing 
and finishing, to a comparison of different chemicals used 
in the textile industry. 


Exports of Rayon Broke All Records Last 
Year 


Exports of rayon from the United States broke all rec- 
ords in 1932, while at the same time a sharp curtailment 
was experienced in the quantity of this product imported 
from foreign countries, according to figures contained in 
the current issue of the Textile Organon, published by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation. The doubling of exports 
last year, accompanied by the sharp drop in imports, re- 
sulted in’an export balance for rayon yarn for the first 
time in the history of the domestic industry. 


Total exports of rayon were 654,368 pounds for 1932, 
against 313,790 pounds in 1931 and 195,925 pounds in 
1928, there having been a steady increase each year. On 
the other hand there was a sharp drop in rayon imports, 
the total for 1932 being 164,446 pounds against 1,530,- 
311 pounds imported in 1931 and 15,950,456 pounds im- 
ported in 1929. 
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N these times we can’t shut our eyes to the light 
of progress and stay in business long! 

The textile industry has reached the point 
where a plant with obsolete, worn-out equip- 
ment cannot compete with mills that have 
modern equipment. Such a plant may earn 
good dividends in prosperous times; it 
may break even under average condi- 
tions; but in periods of strict competition 
like the present, it will surely lose money 
and must eventually encounter financial 
difficulties. 


Why not carefully examine the physi- 
cal condition of your plant NOW? Com- 
pare the cutee costs of the old machines with readily available, PROVED figures show- 
ing the operating costs of modern machines. Note the difference in the quality of product 
turned out by the old and the new. Study production records. 


Probably you will find that replacement with modern equipment will assure the re- 
placement of that bottle of red ink with a bottle of black. 


Of course, the term “modernization” or “rehabilitation” does not necessarily mean 
the scrapping of machinery. In many cases, it may simply mean the re-arrangement and 
grouping of machinery; in other cases, the addition of new attachments; the substitution 
of more up-to-date methods and processes; better lighting; more efficient drives, and other 
factors of this kind. © 


If lack of capital looms as an insurmountable barrier, consider the fact that TODAY 
you can get terms that you may never get again, and that many Southern mills are paying 
for new equipment out of savings. Labor costs and installation costs are at a minimum. 
You will receive better service from the equipment manufacturers—closer attention to 
your own individual problems. 


Begin investigating this important matter TODAY. The Southern representatives of 
equipment and machinery manufacturers will be glad to assist you in every possible way. 


This Message Was Prepared And Space Contributed by 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


In Collaboration With 
The National Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
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The Jute Lobby 


The original Domestic Allotment Bill as fa- 
vorably reported in the House contained a com- 
pensating tax upon jute but when the bill reach- 
ed the Senate the jute tax had been eliminated. 

A quiet but powerful lobby has for years oper- 
ated in Washington and has prevented any ma- 
terial tariff being placed upon jute and jute 
products and it quickly eliminated any compen- 
sating tax from the proposed Domestic Allot- 
ment Bill. 

Jute imports for the five-year period 1926-30 
averaged 947,000,000 pounds annually and a 
large portion of it was substituted for cotton 
goods and cotton twine and thereby took busi- 
ness away from our cotton mills. 

Had an adequate tariff been placed upon jute 
and jute products there would have been a dif- 
ferent story to write about cotton mills. 

It seems to us that there should be somebody 
connected with the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try who could go to Washington and fight it out 
with the jute lobby. 

It, also, seems to us that there should be some 
Southern Senator who could force a Congres- 
sional investigation which would uncover the 
activities of the jute lobby and weaken its hold 
upon Congress. 

Strange to relate, the representatives of high 
tariff New England have stood solidly behind 
free trade in jute and jute products. 

The cotton manufacturers have long been in- 
terested in getting a protective tariff on jute, but 
the fibre has continued to enjoy an immunity 
that is hard to understand. In spite of their in- 
consistentcy on tariff matters, high tariff advo- 
cated in New England pack the power that is 
necessary to keep jute in the free list. 
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Deflation of City Population 


Ex-Governor Jas. E. Ferguson of Texas 
startled his hearers at a recent address before 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce when he sug- 

gested that the cities must deflate their popula- 
on. 


There has been much criticism of his state- 


ment but it is our opinion that, for once, Jim 
Ferguson was right. 


With our cities filled with unemployed and 
with too many laborers wanting every job, we 
are going to see the necessity of deflating the 
population of our cities and sending the surplus 
back to the farms from whence they came. 


Back on the farms people may not have much 
money or many of the things to which they have 
become accustomed but they will have shelter 
and fuel and can get enough food for the sustain- 
ing of life. | 

Anyone driving through the mountains of 
western North Carolina or east Tennessee will 
be struck with the number of new or revamped 
cottages which are seen. 


These are the homes of former mountain peo- 
ple who suffered through unemployment in the 
cities last winter but are now comfortable and 
are not hungry. These homes explain why there 
is less unemployed in the cities and towns of the 
Piedmont section than last year. 


In a recent statement I. O. Schaub, Dean of 
Agriculture at N. C. State College, said: 


Every farmer in North Carolina has a job. He can 
keep busy. He can by his own labor secure his fuel and 
keep warm. In most instances, he has something to eat, 
and he has the facilities to produce something to eat in 
the future. This is not true with the city wage earner. 
It is estimated that there are more than ten million per- 
sons in the United States out of employment, and conse- 
quently have to depend largely on charity for the necessi- 
ties of life. It is embarrassing to be without money, but 
it is tragedy when one has neither income nor food for 
the family. Most of our farmers do have sufficient food 
and warm shelter. 


Every family sent from a city to a house in. 


the country eliminates unemployment and. de- 
creases competition for the jobs which are avail- 
able. 


Another Radical Addresses Students 


The president of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, the organization which carries as its 
slogan and objective “Production for Use but 
not for Profit,” which is the plan of Russia, said 
in a report to his organization. 

Directly and through autonomous committees which we 


have set up, we have co-operated with the Passaic strike 
and other industrial struggles. 


14 { 
Member of | 
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Blanshard and Lindsay, Thomas and Laidler addressed 
some 52,000 students in 136 colleges and college confer- 
ences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Maine to 
Texas. 


We must peg into the minds of the young while they 
are plastic. We must bring to the college students the 
most provocative speakers obtainabble. 

The Laidler mentioned above is the well 
known radical and parasite Dr. Harry W. Laid- 
ler, and a statement issued from Chapel Hill 
states that he addressed the students of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on Thursday night of 
a recent week. 


About two weeks ago Prof. Broadus Mitchell 
of Johns Hopkins University, a man who has re- 
peatedly attacked the textile industry of the 
South and shows an absolute disregard for accu- 
racy of statements, was the speaker on the same 
platform. 


The last publicity we had seen in regard to 
Broadus Mitchell was last summer when he was 
attempting to assist communist students to enter 
the coal fields of Kentucky and stir up trouble 
which confirms the following extract from a 
statement which the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy recently sent. to its followers in the col- 
leges: | 

Student members of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy have been in the thick of the miners’ struggle in 
Harlan County, Kentucky, and in West Virginia. League 
members at the University of Illinois using a “white list” 
of the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, led an effective campaign against student pur- 
chases of sweatshop hosiery. 

A short time ago Mary W. Hillyer, of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, went to 
Chapel Hill, N. C., and calling together profes- 
sors from the University of North Carolina, N. 
C. College for Women, and Duke University, 
dictated to them the lecturers who were to be 
presented to students this winter and spring. 


The first lecturer was Broadus Mitchell, ene- 
my and critic of the textile industry of the South 
and supporter of subversive movements. 


The second is to be Dr. Harry W. Laidler, one 
of the leaders of the organization which advo- 
cates “production for use but not for profit,’’ 
and which says “we must peg into the minds of 
the young while they are plastic.” 


Why Coolidge Became President 


Calvin Coolidge became President of the 
United States because he said: 

There is no right to strike against the public safety, by 
anybody, anywhere, any time. 

He said it, when Governor of Massachusetts, 
to Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, when that organization had 
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unionized the police of Boston and they were 
refusing to give protection to the merchants and 
business interests of that city. 


Most Governors, under the delusion § that 
union labor could defeat or elect them would 
have allowed Samuel Gompers to continue his 
efforts to obtain control of the law enforcement 
organization of Boston but Calvin Coolidge had 


the honesty and nerve to tell him and his organ- 


ization where to get off. 
Instead of defeating Calvin Coolidge that 


statement started him on the road to the highest 
position in the United States. 


Government Efficiency 


The City of Charlotte had a magnificent and 
almost new postoffice building which was ample 
for all the needs of the city for many years to 
come but Congress appropriated $525, O00 for 
the enlargement of same. 


As an example of Government efficiency; we 
cite the fact that early in November, 1932, the 
present postoffice was vacated and the Govern- 
ment began to pay rent for space in pavete 
buildings. 


More than two months after the postoffice 
was vacated bids for the addition were called for 
and in about another two months construction 
work will begin. 

A private corporation would have remained in 
its building until actual construction work be- 
gun but the Government moves out and begins 
to pay rent two months before bids for construc- 
tion are called for. 

Is there any wonder that taxes are high and 
that there is unrest throughout the land? 


Grier Cotton Company 


Statesville, N. C’, Jan. 31, 1933. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


While I am sending in my renewal for the Bul- 
letin, I wish to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on your Editorial on the “Allotment 
Plan.” I do a lot of thinking about things in 
connection with the textile industry, and usually 
find on Friday morning that you have put them 
in words for me. If it should ever become neces- 
sary to cut down on the paper send me the edi- 
torial sheet and leave the rest off. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHos. B. SPENCER. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


LILY TAPE THREAD 


Manufactured by 


Lily Mill & Power Co. 


Shelby, N. C. 
“Direct From Spinner To Spinner’’ 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Goldberg interests, operators of 
mille here and in Bessemer City, are planning to open a 
new mercerizing plant here, it is learned. Officials of the 
Goldberg Mills said a location for the plant had not yet 
been secured, but that it was expected to be soon. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, at a directors’ meeting, declared the regular 7 
per cent dividend on preferred and 12% per cent on com- 
mon stock. D. Brooks Barlow, of Philadelphia, was 
named a member of the board to succeed Kenneth Howie, 
of Norriston, Pa. 

Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The Neisler Mills of this 
city furnished the draperies for the $4,600,000 Rocke- 
feller radio music hall recently completed in New York 
City. <A total of 1,740 yards of Neisler Mill material was 
used for the stage curtain. More than 2,000 yards was_ 
used throughout the hall, which seats 6,100 people. 


Crover, S. C.—The Hawthorne Mill has resumed 
work, following a two-weeks’ temporary shutdown. The 
schedule for operation has been announced as four days a 
week. The Hampshire will continue inactive for an in- 
definite length of time. 

The Clover Mills Company is operating full time, both 
day and night. 


Rock Hitt, $. C.—The stockholders of the Industrial 
Cotton Mills will hold their annual meeting at Richmond, 
Va., on February 21. Pursuant to a resolution of the 
directors, stockholders will be asked to act upon the mat- 
ter of reducing the preferred stock from $2,400,000 to 
$1,500,000 and of reducing the common stock from 29,- 
000 shares of no par value to 20,000 shares of no par 
value. A dividend of $1.75 per share was paid last week. 

BURLINGTON, N. C.—J. Spencer Love and associates, 
operators of a group‘of mills at Burlington and several 
other North:Carolina towns, have taken over the Johnson 
Silk Mills here. The plant has been operating 144 looms 
on broad silks. It is understood the new owners will re- 
place the looms with a similar number of new looms and 
will manufacture synthetic yarn fabrics. 


CLEARWATER, 5. C.—The largest production of finish- 
ed material of any plant of its size in the United States 
was the record made by the Clearwater Manufacturing 
Company in 1932, according to J. F. Foley, general man- 
ager of the company. The mill turned out 40,000,000 
yards. of cloth. Five printing machines were kept in 
operation at the plant. 


Kinston, N. C.—Merging of plants at several North- 
ern points with a shirt factory to be opened here this 
month will start during the spring or summer, it was indi- 
cated. The company owning the plants has disclosed 
that it intends to do all of its manufacturing here but 
will maintain headquarters in New York. 

“The factories to be closed are in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. The Kinston plant will start operations with 
100 machines, but the equipment will be increased by 
hundreds of machines later, according to the company’s 
plans. 
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Marion,,N. C.—-W. L. Morris, president of the Clinch- 
field Manufacturing Company, was commended for effi- 
cient management of that company during the past year 
by the board of directors in annual meeting in Marion. 
A quarterly dividend of 2 per cent was declared and offi- 
cers re-elected as follows: Mr. Morris, president; H. L. 
Leslie, New York, first vice-president; J. L. Morgan, 
Marion, second vice-president; T. V. Ellis, Marion, sec- 
retary, and C. A. Johnson, Tarboro, chairman of the 
board. 


MARTINSVILLE, Va.—Ground was broken and work 
started on an addition to the present plant of the Pannill 
Knitting Company here by the contractors for the pro- 
ject, Finley & McCoy, of Martinsville, who said that the 
new addition would be completed in about sixty days. 
The new unit, 53 by 120 feet, will be three stories, brick, 
concrete and steel construction, and will add approxi- 
mately 20,000 square feet of floor space to the present 
plant, giving it approximately 85,000 square feet of floor 
space when completed. 


Grover, N. C.—C. F. Harry, proprietor of the Min- 
ette Mills, which manufactures damask and bedspreads, 
states: ‘“‘We are running day and night, with three shifts, 
each working eight hours. We begin work at midnight 
Sunday, and work until 10 o’clock Saturday night. We 
have divided the working into three shifts of eight hours 
each, so as to be able to work more people. So far as | 
know, there is not a single family in our community de- 
pendent on charity this winter. At least, we are not get- 
ting any R.F.C. funds.” 

Mr. Harry said that the output of the mills for the past 
year was 300,000 bedspreads. 


Betmont, N. C.—Stockholders of the Eagle Mills, 


Inc., and Stowe Spinning Company held their annual 
meeting in the offices of the company. Yearly reports 
were given, and the old officers and directors were re- 
elected, as follows: Eagle Mills, Inc., president, W. B. 
Puett; vice-president, 5. P. Stowe; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. Stowe; additional directors, A. C. Lineberger, R. L. 
Stowe, F. P. Hall and John M. Scott. The Eagle Mill 
was built in 1924 and has 12,672 spindles. 

Officers of Stowe Spinning Company, which has 21,760 
spindles and was built in 1924, are S. P. Stowe, presi- 
dent; W. B. Puet, vice-president; R. L. Stowe, treas- 
urer; R. F. Cox, secretary, and in addition, as directors, 
are A. C. Lineberger, John M. Scott and F. P. Hall. 


SHELBY, N. C.—An electric generating plant, sufficient 
in size to supply power for the Shelby Cotton Mill, will 
be built at a cost of from $50,000 to $75,000, it was an- 
nounced here by R. T. LeGrand, secretary-treasurer of 
this institution, the largest textile plant in Shelby. 

Mr. LeGrand has been considering a generating plant 
for a year or two and has just let the contract to Fiske- 
Carter Construction Company, of Greenville, S. C.; for a 
1,000 K. W. turbine and generators, Babcock-Wilcox high 
pressure boilers and a 50x60 foot brick building to house 
the generating plant. George Hill, of Wellford, 5: C., is 
the consulting engineer. 

A certain amount of steam is needed at the mill to proc- 
ess the cloth, so the steam plant will serve a double pur- 
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What you should know about 


STARCHES 


WwW .. sizing as well as printing, dyeing 
and finishing processes offer many problems in the use ol 
starches, dextrines and gums. The selection of the proper 
products is of great importance. Listed below are selected 
products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- 
ing textile manufacturers. 


These starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity and 
uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
attested by the constantly increasing number of users who 
are getting satisfactory results. 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 

EAGLE TWO STAR 
EAGLE THREE STAR 

EAGLE FOUR STAR 

THICK BOILING STARCHES 


GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N., 


FOXHEAD 


PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 


DARK CANARY 
BRITISH GUM 


WHITE 
CANARY 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information regarding 
the types and uses of these and other . 
products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 


Damaged Yarn Shows A Way To 


Real Production Economy 


Damaged yarn and oil-saturated roll covers 
tell a convincing story of the wastefulness of 
liquid oil. 

A test of NON-FLUID OIL on your spinning 
frames will show you that it does not drip, 
leak or spatter—outlasting liquid oil from 3 
to 5 times. : 

Better yet, it practically eliminates damage 
to yarn and roll covers. 


Write today for free testing sample and bulle- 
tin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Il. Providence, R. |. Atlanta 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, we 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


4 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month | 


Few, 
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pose of furnishing steam and generating electric current to 
light the plant and the village houses and drive the ma- 
chinery. 


Mr. LeGrand says local labor and materials will be 
used as far as possible in this construction project which 


TELE 
LUBRICATION 


For 100 years, Robinson lub- 
ritants have adhered to the high- 
est standard of quality. Today 

. that reputation is your safe- 
guard. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 


AMERICA'S OLDEST OIL COMPANY 


\\¢ CHARLOTIE. N. C. 
‘ MAIN OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


vee 


100 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


H. M. McCord 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Ashland 4-0345 


161 Devonshire St. 
Boston 
Liberty 5943 


Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse 2185 


Southern Representative 


W. G. Pattison 
Tel.—Charlotte—2-0264 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby — Company 


Mass. 


Millbury 


president ; 
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starts right away. The high pressure boilers will con- 
sume about 75 freight car loads of coal a year or about 
3,750 tons. 


WINCHESTER, VaA.—-Stockholders of several woolen 
companies held their annual-meetings here, and adopted 
resolutions voicing confidence in their officers and the 
manner in which business opeartions have been conducted 
by them during these times of economic stagnation. 

The Virginia Woolen Company shareholders re-elected 
its old board, which in turn re-elected T. B. Patton, 
Fred L. Glaize, Sr., vice-president; Shirley 
Carter, secretary-treasurer; H. B. McCormac, general 
manager, and J. C. Oakes, controller. 


The Barkeley Woolen Company, Martinshtice. W. Va., 


a subsidiary of the Virginia Woolen Company, elected H. 


H. Emmert, Martinsburg, president; Lewis F. Cooper, 
Winchester, vice-president; Shirley Carter, secretary- 
treasurer; H. B. McCormac, general manager, and J. C 
Oakes, controller. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Charlotte Shirt & Garment 
Co. has been issued a certificate of incorporation by the 
Secretar yof State. The company is authorized to man- 
ufacture and sell merchandise. Authorized capital stock, 
1,000 shares of par value of $100 per share, subscribed | 
$300 by W. R. Nickols, F. H. Ross and C. B. Ross, of 
Charlotte. 


Progress of Quality Control Plan in Retail 
Trade During 1932 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. displaying the labels 
in their catalogs. 

With the specialty stores the promotional advantages 
afforded by the plan have been shown to be numerous. 
The opportunity for displaying laboratory equipment, test 
reports and fabric construction to attract consumer at- 
tention are greater due to concentration of consumer buy- 
ing interest in a fewer articles presented for sale. These 
advantages were convincingly demonstrated by Paris 
Decorators when its group of nine stores featured Crown 
tested quality draperies and curtains. In this case, eye 
appeal was supplemented by quality appeal and eye 
value was substantiated by tested value. 

Considering the widespread interest in the quality con- 
trol plan and its application to the rayon field, The Vis- 
cose Company has endeavored to co-operate with retail- 
ers in regard to dispersing educational literature for buy- 
ers and sales-persons and whenever possible giving the 
time of one or more members of its organization to assist 
in staging promotional material. 

Accordingly, an educational film, designed to show 
features of the plan to sales persons, has been presented 
in 140 stores, ranging from New York City to Honolulu. 
Requests for Crown News, an informative monthly oi 
special interest to buyers handling rayon merchandise, 
have increased appreciably during the year so that this 
publication now has a circulation of 15,500 Crown tested 
quality enthusiasts, For the benefit of the retailer, the . 


list of licensees under the plan is printed in each issue. 

The progress of the plan during 1932 has demonstrat- 
ed that retailers welcome our efforts in aiding them to sell 
more rayon merchandise and that the tested quality 
movement is applicable to their problems of reinstating 
rayon goods to a more profitable position, 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


TEPEC te 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Page 
Akron Belting Co. 
Aktivin Corp. 
American (¢ Yanamid ‘& Chemical 1 Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Bussiness Pape rs, 
Baily, Joshua L. Co. 
Barber-Coleman Co. . 
Barkley Machine W orks 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brown, & Co. 
Butterworth, H. Sons Co. 


ESI 


(Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Campbell, John & Co. pore 
(charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
(lark Publishing Co. 28 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 21 
Corn Products R efining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works.____ — 


f‘urran & Barry 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. seicie 16 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 20 
Dillard Paper Co. 16 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. — 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. — 
DuPont de Nemours, E. IL. & Co. — 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
Durene Association — 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 27 
Hmmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. — 
General Dyestuffff Corp. 
General Electric Co. _. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. —___.- 
Hart Products Corp. — 
H. & American 
Hermas Machine Co. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. ._..._. — 


Houghton, BE. F. & Co. __. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. : 19 


Page 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. -~- 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. 27 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Lily Mills & Power Co. 16 
Lockwood Greene E nginee rs, Inc. 16 
MoCord, H:: M. Ls 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The --- 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. — 
Merrow Machine Co. .. — 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. — 
National Oil Products Co. 


National Ring Traveler Co. 21 
N. & N: J. Lubricant Co. 17 
Nichols, David & Co. —_— 


Oakite Products, Inc. : — 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine. —- 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. — 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 1s 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 18 
coy, B. S. Son 
Royle, John & Sons 
Saco-Lowell Shops _. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 

Smith, L. C. Bobbin Works _. 
Solvay Sales Corp. es 
Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works .. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co... 

stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
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Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. _. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Veeder-Root, Inc. : — 


Victor Ring Trave ler Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 26 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works D 
Whitinsville Spinning ming | 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. ome 


Trion Opens Clinic 


Trion, Ga.—The Trion Clinic, a 
new hospital, has been completed 
here by the Trion Company, manu- 
facturers of sheetings, drills, osna- 
burgs, cotton flannels and gloves. In- 
cluded in the equipment of the hos- 
pital is an X-ray machine and an 
ambulance. 


Chain Selling 
Started in Hosiery 


High Point, N. C.—Establishment 
of two large-scale “Compound Hos- 
iery Tree’ hosiery selling organiza- 
tions, applying the chain letter princi- 
ple to hosiery sales, is providing a 
sizable outlet for hosiery from several 
local mills. The “trees,” started dur- 


ing recent weeks, have been planted 
in various partS of the country and 
the hose, two pairs of men’s half hose 
and one pair of ladies’ full-fashioned, 
are shipped after payment of a dollar 
by the purchaser. Ten order blanks 
are enclosed with the hose and the 
purchaser, after selling three orders, 
the 50 per cent profit on which goes 
entirely to the starter of the partic- 
ular “tree,” then gets his 50 cents cut 
on each order he sells and shares in 
the profits from each tree that grows 
off any tree he may have started. 
Carried to the tenth expansion, it Is 
said that if all who buy should fol- 
low through, the starter of the tree 
would receive a profit of $142,000. 
Actual cost to the chain promoters to 
get each order into the mails is said 
to be 96 cents, including the commis- 
sions paid, but the volume of busi- 
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ness the plans are developing in the 
early stages is said to presage profit- 
able operation of the scheme. Export 
duties have proved an unanticipated 
hurdle for the operators with the re- 
sult that the new contracts confine 
operations to the United States and 
its territories. 


South Carolina Offered | 
Much Labor Legislation 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Proposed leg- 
islation concerning the operation of 
textile plants in South Carolina con- 
tinues to bob up in both branches of 
the Legislature, leading to the infer- 
ence that such measures will play an 


important part in the session’s delib- ° 


erations. 


Representatives J. E. Stansfield 
and J. W. Duncan of Aiken have in- 
troduced a bill,to limit the hours of 
women and children working in the 
mills to 48 a week. No mention js 
made in the bill of night work. 


Indications are that a bill designed 
to eliminate the “stretch-out” system, 
which received a favorable committee 
report, will be recommitted in order 


to allow public hearings, at which | 


manufacturers wish to appear. The 
bill would set a limit on the number 
of looms a weaver may tend. 


Proponents of the measure are will- 
ing to assent to the bill being recom- 
mitted, provided they receive assur- 
ance that it would again be brought 
out from the committee. Textile op- 
eratives are also scheduled to appear 
in the event hearings are ordered. 

The Senate has passed to third 
reading a bill coming over from the 
House to prohibit cotton .mills from 
locking in employees. It is designed 
to reduce fire hazards. Amendments 
were adopted providing for the use of 
“inside” locks, to keep out undesir- 
ables, and reducing the penalty for 
violation from $500 to $50. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls —W ood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
D MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charietes, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 

Aleo N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM ASTIO ExPorT 


MERCHANDISING 


JoSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YORK 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS | 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


COTTON GOODS | 


~ 


New York.—While the cotton goods markets continued 
generally quiet last week, there was some improvement in 
the gray goods division as the week closed. Print cloths 
and carded broadcloths sold moderately well, for quick 
shipment. There was little interest in future business. A 
number of centers have sold all available spot goods anid 
are not offering future goods. Increased talk of curtail- | 
ment was heard in the market. 


A larger movement in the most popular print cloths 
helped the spot position of these goods. Bids for a sub- 
stantial yardage of future goods at prices paid for quick 
shipment were refused. A fair business in carded broad- 
cloths in small lots was put through. Prices were gener- 
ally unchanged. Other gray goods were quiet. 


Renewed business in stale construction of fine yarn 
goods was reported. The bulk of it covered small lots for 
quick shipment. Prices held steady. There was no dis- 
position to buy ahead. | 


Fine yarn fancy cottons were taken in spotty fashion, 
but the aggregate movement for the week seemed better. 
A number of centers reported that while the bulk of fancv 
goods business was in moderate lots, there had been a few 
instances where converters had come forward with sub- 
stantial reorders. 


~The market for rayon dress fabrics has been slower 
due to the strike of garment workers. Reports here indi- 
cated that a number of rayon weaving mills, North and 
South, would curtail sharply as a result of the stoppage 
of garment plants. 


The uncertain conditions in the market are thought to 
be due largely to outside influences. The possibility of a 
Federal tax on cotton has for some time been one of the 
chief reasons for hesitancy among buyers. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s : 2 5-16 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s - 3Y% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yvard 434 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 4 
Tickings, 8-ounce | 10 
Denims 
Dress ginghams 10%-13 
Standard prints 534 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. Inc. 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 


Commission Merchants 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa~—The volume of yarn business show- 
ed a further decline, last week being described as one of 
the dullest of the year. Price pressure was increased by 
buyers seeking small quantities. Although quotations as 
published here show virtually no change, the market was 
weaker. Shipping instructions on past orders have de- 
clined, especially from the knitters. 

In some cases carded yarn prices have gone so low that 
some of the more important spinners are setting definite 
limits beyond which. they will book no orders at present 
prices. Inquiry during the week continued active, but 
was confined to prompt and spot business. Little buying 
interest was noted where future shipment was concerned. 
Most consumers continued to cover only on their known 
requirements, making for a very limited business. : 

Some of the low prices made have not been representa- 
tive of the counts to which they applied. These repre- 
sented quotations that might apply on-skeins of two-ply 
white and have no bearing on tubes, warps or yarn on 
beams. Therefore, it did not follow that selling levels 
were applicable on any and every put-up. 

Weaving trades here, including plush and upholstery, 
are duller now than in recent weeks and little yarn is 
being consumed. Manufacturers say they are booking no 
new goods business of account and that they are not in 
position to place new yarn orders. 


There have been important sized sales of mercerized 


yarn closed with Southern manufacturers that may mean 


an additional cut in mercerized yarns. Several processors 
here admit selling several cents under the 50 cents basis 
for 60s.two-ply named by the middle of this month. 


Inquiries reaching yarn houses relate more a a 
to carded numbers, combed peeler being apparently | 
second place in matter of manufacturer interest. But 
the inquiries indicate mostly a curiosity as to possible 
shading of quotations rather than to actual orders. 


This, however, is believed to indicate that numbers of 
mills are approaching necessities. 


Southern Single Warps 80s _...19 al9% 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 6- “Ply 

80s _.18%ald 108 13%4a__ 

10s 18%a__ Carpet. Yarns 
12s Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
20s Colored strips, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply .........12%a_. 
19 ai9% White carpets, 8s, 3 
Part Waste insulating Warne 
Southern Single 10s, 3 and 4- ply. lia... 

~----------------- Southern Frame Cones 
$68 19%a20 14 al4% 

24s 17¥a.. 18 al8% 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
NZ, 

ATLANTA 


| & ail | Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 
A A Concern is 
Known by the 
yVUN™ Customers It 


Keeps 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Do You Have’a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 


equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L 


Memphis, Tenn. 


AK 
York 
Inc., 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
535 Fifth 
Warehouse, 


Hadad 


AMERICAN 


York 


N. 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., 


Haskins, Greenville, 
TIVIN CORP., The, 5 
City, Sou. Rep. 
1003 W. Trade 8t., 


Ave.. New York 
301 E. St., 
Mer. 

ENKA CORP., 
Sou. Rep.:. R. 


ock. Sou 


City. 


C.: L. F. Moore, 


0 Union Square, New 


‘American Aniline Products, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


& CHEMICAL CORP., 


Office and 
N. C., Paul 


City. Sou. 
Charlotte, 


2 Church 8t.. New 
J. ebane, Asheville, 


New 


York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 


N. C. 


Sou. Reps.: W.. C. 


L. Cobb, Greenville. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN @& CO., 
Independence Bidg., 
Sou. 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greensboro, 


Buck, 


John 
Sing! 


Buck, 
ASHWORTH BROS., 


Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, 


Centr 


tile Supply Co., 
BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Il. re 


fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. C 
Spencer, Mer. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BORNE-SCRYMSER age 17 Battery Place, New - 
York City, Sou. Reps.: a Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. My Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 


Spartanburg, 5. C.: R. B. Smith, 


Sou. Office: 
R. E. Buck, Mer. 
Winecoff Hotel. 
son, P. O. Box 354, 
eton, 
Jr. 8 Tindel Ave.. 


S. W., Atlanta, 
Dallas, Tex. 


al Ave., 


2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


INC., 


Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; 


INC., Providence, 
Charlotte, 
Harold T. 
Frank W. 
R. E. 


Reps. : 


N. 
Dallas, Tex.; 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 


104 Clayton St., 


Macon, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps. :-Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdig., Greenville, 
8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. 

c., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

. CAMPBELL &@ CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga.; ©. Box 701, 


Charlotte, N. 


Mike A. Stough, P. 
A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. 
So orn 
New Yor y u. ces: 
Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. . 
CLINTON CORN was a REFINING CO., Clin- 

J. W. Pope, Box 490, 


©. A. 


St., 

ton, Iowa, Sou. Rep 

‘tanta, Ga.; Luther 
lotte, N. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 


Mangum Webb, 
Greenwich and Morton St. 


519 E. Washington 


At- 


17 Battery 


Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 


Sales 


Co., Greenville, S. C. 


venient points. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 


cester, 
Alexander, 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, 
Humphries, 
Chas. L. Ashley, P. 


Sou. 


Greenville, 8. C.; 


Mer. 


Rep.: John E. 


Atianta, Ga 


DILLARD PAPER CO., 
Reps. : 
R. E. McLeod, Box 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, 


E. B. Spencer, Box 
1142, C 


Greensboro, 


Stocks carried at con- 


Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 8S. B. 


Mass. 
Box 843, 
Box 720, 


O. 


1281, Charlotte, N. 
olumbia, C.; G. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Sou. 
N. 


DRAKE QOORPORATION. Nerforiz. Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., 


Rep. 


Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
W. M. Mitchell; 


Drap 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., 
Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 
Mer. 


ton, 


N. C., 
W. First St., 


Mer: 


B. Constable, 


1021 
Dabb 


W. R. 
Howard, 
Crayton, 
Franklin, R 

Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


E. N. Darrin, Vice.-P 


er, Jr. 


Del. 
John L. Dabbs. 
Charlotte, N. 
Sou. Reps.: 
Jefferson Std. Bldg.. 
s, 715 Provident 
Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., 
135 S. Spring St.. 
Ralston Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga.; 


Spartanburg, 


Columbus, 


res.: Sou. Offices 
Ss. W., 


C., Clare 


Wilming- 
Charlotte, 


Sou. Warehouse: 302 
C., Wm. Crayton, 


D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
Charlotte Office: J. 


D. Sandrige, 
B. R. 


Greensboro, N. C.; 


Chattanooga, “Tenn.: 


Greenville, ©.: J. M. 


Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Covington, 715 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, 


Sou. 
ham 
Co.. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CoO., 
F. Bahan, 


Sou. 
lotte, 


Reps.: Eclipse Textile 
Milis, Pelham. 8. C.; 
care Bladenboro Cotton 


N. 
Devices Co., care Pel- 
Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
P. O. Box 581, Char- 


‘Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


FIDELITY MACHINE oe 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 
Southern Rep.: 


3908 Franklin Ave., 
Sou. Rep.: BE. A. Cordin, Phila- 


161 Devonshire St., 


Boston, 
Wm. B. Walker, 


Jalong, 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N.C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8 
Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: Charleston, W. V 

Alston, Mer.. Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Dallas, Tex., 


N. Y 
Ga..E. 
a., W. L. 
Coles, Mgr 
Blaisdell, Dist. Megr.; Mouton. 
W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma 
Bales Offices: Birmingham, 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. : 
e, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville, Ky.. 
M Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., G. 
Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Ba 
New La., B. Willard, Mgr.: 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
l. A. Uhr, Mgr.: Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.., 
Ww. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spri 

St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. 
Bank Bidg.., Charlotte, N.. 


GOOD YEAR & cay: Co., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Reps Cc. Killick, 205- 
h 8t., Charlotte. Cc. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.., Jacksonville, Fila.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Str ing- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, i: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1295-31 
W. Broad S8t., Richmond. Va. 


HART PRODUCTS vig 1440 Broadway, New 


York City, Sou. Reps.: as. ©. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 


in -C.: 
Oo. Textile Su C 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. pply ele 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hewthorne. 
Rep. ‘Caroline Speciality Co.. P. O. 


lotte 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Sales Mgr., H. J. Waldron. 
514 First National Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain. 722 s 27th Place, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown. P. ©. Box 656. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. : G. F. Davis, 418 N. Third St.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. ; J. M. Keith, 
P. OO. Box 663, Greensboro, N .; R. J. Maxwell, 
525 Rhodes Haverty Bldg., Atlanta. 
Map 514 First National Bank Bidg., Charlotte. 


Knapp, Commerci 


N. J. Bou. 
Box 620. Char- 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8. ba At- 
lunta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. : 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts..1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.: Guy L. Melcher. Jr.. 
Atlanta, Office. 

HYGROLIT, 
Southern Reps.: 
Bidg., Charlotte. 
Ga. 


INCORPORATED, Kearny 
. Alfred Lechler, 
N. C.; Belton C. 


519 
Plowden, Griffin, 


Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte, N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Blidg., Greenville. 8S. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
eo S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 

Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ler. P. O. Box 1383. 
Checametic 5S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; PF. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 

LOC £WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd &t., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Blidg., Spartanburg, Ss. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 

LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. Ai Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton; Mass. Sou. Rep.: 0. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Firat Nat’) Bank 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.° 
C. 


Ohio, Sou. 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson. Mgr. Sou 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W 
[vey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: mR. OC. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 670, Memphis. Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J.. Boyd, Adol- 


phus Hotel. Dallas . Tex. 
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MAWHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co, (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley. Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atilanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 

Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, DeTreville (Special Agent) 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales. Co.;: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.: Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.;: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main 8st., Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 
om 101 Gertrude 


Shook 
1031 North 30th ‘St, Ala. 


MAUNEY STEEL CQO., 237 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 

mn, N. C.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC.. 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & A 4 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. had Bar. 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.:; H. A 
Rodgers, 910 James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson std. Life Bldg., Greensboro. 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, J 
Southern Reps.: R. MacIntyre, "Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex-. 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Ofice —_ 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 5. : 
ney, 8S. C.; H. nier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 Ww. Peachtree St., Atianta. ‘Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Cc. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke. Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Fred 8. White, Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BELTING 


Te 
Otto Pratt. Gaff- 


CoO., High Point, 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
ass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 

y Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg. 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 
lan Ga. 


SIPP- EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, 
Rep.: Carolina ‘Specialty Co., 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. tone, ‘ ore- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 


N. 
Charlotte, 


C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.;: Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 62i 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mer., Sou. Reps. : ©. Jones and C. W. 
Greenville. Office. 


STEIN, HALL &. CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, ca. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C.,. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


v0. 8. RING 
Providence, R. Sou. 
Box 792. 5. L 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile aan Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.., Greenville, Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, ‘8. C.; Fulton Mill ty 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co 
mingham, Ala. 


Conn 


Cain, 


co.,, 
Reps. : 


159 Aborn 86t., 


| 
§ Sou 
and 
(7a 
; 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
l. Bou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.,: 
620 Angier Ave., N. E., Atianta. Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office; 
A D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

CO., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. O. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., A 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. ps. omas, 
Chariotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atiantea Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Bou. D.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C 

WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. O. 

WOLF, JAQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer Ave., Greens- 


boro, N. C.:.M. Costello, 2308 E. 4th St.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Recovery Is Noted 
In Factory Output 


New York.—While believing that 
definite recovery in factory output is 
now in slow progress, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute does not look for 
recovery to the 1929 level until 1936, 
if then. Basing its estimate on the 
assumption that manufacturing ac- 
tivity hit the bottom last July, and 
using the rate of upturn since that 
time as a measure for the future, the 
institute’s current bulletin pictures 
the situation as follows: 

“The reaction which followed the 
August-September expansion in man- 
ufacturing activity came to a halt in 
November at a level above the low 
reached in July. The rate of opera- 
tions in December showed an in- 
crease over November. Further sup- 
port is thus given to the view that 
factory output hit the extreme bot- 
tom of the depression last July and 
that a definite recovery is now in 
progress. The index of factory out- 
put, based on 1928-25 as 100 and 
adjusted for seasonal variation, rose 
from a low of 57 in July to 66 in 
September, declined to 64 in Novem- 
ber and then recovered to 65 in De- 
cember. 

“Tf the trend of manufacturing 
during the last five months of 1932 
represented the beginning of a defi- 
nite recovery, aS now seems probable 
the rate of expansion during this pe- 
riod may be used as a basis in cal- 
culating the future trend. The aver- 
age gain per month during the latter 
part of 1932 amounted to 1.6 points. 


At this rate of recovery, the high 


point reached in June, 1929, would 
be regained in March, 1936. The 
annual factory output in 1933 would 
show an increase of 19 per cent over 
1932 but it would be 10.7 per cent 
smaller than in 1931. The annual 
index of factory output declined from 


115 in 1929 to 99 in 1930, to 84 in 


1931 and to 63 in 1932. At the cal- 
culated rate of recovery the annual 
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index would rise from 63 in 1932 to 
75 in 1933. to 95 in 1934 and to 114 
in 1935.” 


Mill Man Cites Rise in 
Spool Cotton Demand 


Greenville, S. C.—Kerr Wilson, 


_who operates the Wilson Thread Co.. 


manufacturer of spool cotton, de- 
clares that the demand for cotton 
goods has increased in recent months. 

Several years ago, when times were 
good, silk and rayon proved serious 
competitors for cotton, and sewing at 
home almost became a lost art, Mr. 
Wilson said. Now, probably because 
of the scarcity of money, the tide has 
turned and the demand for spool cot- 
ton is heavier than in some time. 
More cotton and less rayon and silk 
is being consumed. Mr. Wilson says 
he is told by merchants of this sec- 
tion. 


Industrial Safety Contests 


As a means of stimulating the in- 
terest of employees in plant safety 
activities and encouraging them to 
make concentrated efforts to prevent 
accidents, friendly competition in the 
form of accident prevention contests 
often has proved effective. The prac- 
tices of a number of industrial or- 
ganizations in connection with this 
phase of safety educational work are 
presented in a report entitled Meth- 
ods of Organizing and Conducting 
Industrial Safety Contests, published 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. | 

Safety competitions, according to 
the study, are considered of particu- 
lar value in that they act as incen- 
tives to employees after the novelty 
of launching a safety program has 
dulled. The report analyzes the pro- 
grams of representative industrial or- 
ganizations with respect to organizing 
and conducting these contests. Par- 
ticular attention is devoted to such 
subjects. as planning the contest, 
methods of determining the standings 
between various units, types of tro- 
phies and awards provided and the 
methods followed in presenting them. 
Throughout the report are reproduc- 
tions of forms used in connection 
with the conduct of safety contests, 
as well as photographs of trophies 
which have been awarded. 

Copies of Methods of Organizing 
and Conducting Industrial Safety 
Contests are available for distribu- 
tion to industrial executives, safety 
engineers and others interested in the 
problem of accident prevention. The 
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report may be secured by writing to 
the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Cottons Above Decks and 
Below 


Cotton fabric is extensively em- 
ployed in the construction of the 
newest types of speedboats, cruisers 
and runabouts and, according to 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, its use 
is rapidly increasing: Construction 
points featured in the 1933 pleasure 
craft models emphasize the use of a 
cotton duck or heavy sheeting as a 


- membrane between the inner and 


outer sheathing of double-planked 
hulls. In this capacity the cotton 
fabric adds strength and resiliency 
with the further advantage of pro- 
viding water-tight construction with- 
out the necessity for caulking, ex- 
cepting along the keel. General prac- 
tice in this type of construction is to 
“set”. the fabric with marine glue, 
but in some cases a heavy coating of 
white lead instead of glue is employ- 
ed for the purpose. 


The cotton membrane contributes 
to safety by. its resistance to fracture 
in event of collision between a speed- 
ing boat and drifting or partly sub- 
merged objects. Numerous instances 
are reported of craft making port, 
after such mishaps, without the ne- 
cessity of stopping for even tempo- 
rary repairs, because they were kept 
water-tight bby the cotton fabric. In 
the case of speed craft, the membrane 
also has a reinforcing effect against 
pounding hammer impact as_ the 
boats leap from wave to wave. 


Expect Increase in 
World Use of U.S. 


Washington.—World consumption 
of American cotton this year, it is ex- 
pected, will show an increase over 
that of 1931-1932, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, announce. 

The bureau finds that on the basis 
of present estimates of production 
outside the United States, “the total 
supply of foreign cotton for the 
1932-1933 season is about the same 
as the small supply in 1931-1932, but 
the supply of American cotton is 
only slightly less than the record sup- 
ply of last season.” The bureau's 
conclusion is that “conditions will 
continue favorable to the use of 
American cotton for the remainder of 
the season.” 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


A. B. Cobb 


SUPERINTENDENT GAMBRELL & MELVILLE MILLs, 
BESSEMER City, N. C. 


How many of our readers have listened with delight to 
the “G. and M. Four” from Gastonia broadcasting sta- 
tion, WSOC? And how many knew that the leader was 
Superintendent A. B. Cobb? The other three are from 

the mills and are Flay Moss, 
——___| first tenor (Mr. Cobb, sec- 


ond tenor), C. C. Noblett, 
baritone, and H. C. Holland, 
bass, Miss Virginia Cobb, 
pianist. Now, don't forget 
the “G. and M. Four” are 
from the Gambrell & Mel- 
ville Mills, Bessemer City. 

Mr. Cobb. began mill 

work when a small. boy, in 
“a |} 1887, at Mountain Island 
| Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C., and 

worked all the way to super- 
intendent. When the mill 

collapsed and sailed down 
the Catawba river during the terrible flood in 1916, it 
took Mr. Cobb’s job as superintendent, a position he had 
occupied successfully 16 years. But he did not mope or 
grieve——just rolled up his sleeves and went after another 
job, and found it at the Woodlawn Mill, Mt. Holly, as 
superintendent. Right in his own community, honors 
were extended him, proving that he was held in high 
esteem. From here he went to one of the Rankin Mills 
at Kings Mountain, and from there to Bessemer City, in 
1920, and helped to organize the American Mills, where 
he was superintendent four years. 

Again, honors were extended to him in his own com- 
munity, and in 1924 he became superintendent of the 
Gambrell & Melville Mills and is still on the job. 

He began in the mill running twisters at 30 cents a 
day under Charles Iceman, deceased, who was then an 
overseer at Mountain Island Mill. | 

Mr. Cobb is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, member of the 
Methodist Church, and is loved and respected by all who 
know him. | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cuapwick-Hoskins Mirts, No. 1 anp No. 2 
These mills, generally called “Chadwick” and ‘Hos- 
kins” are located between Charlotte and Mt. Holly, on 
the Seaboard Railway. “No. 3” and “No. 4” mills are 


in Charlotte, and known as “Calvine’ and “Louise” 


mills. “No. 5” is at Pineville, ten miles south of Char- 
lotte. | 


B. B. Gossett is president and treasurer; E. C. Dwelle, 
vice-president and assistant treasurer; J. D. Ramsey, 
secretary, and G. G. Comer, assistant secretary; E. P. 
Cofield, general superintendent. 

_ We visited No. 1 and No. 2 a few days ago and found 
Superintendent J. C. Hooks busy as a bee. Work seem- 
ed to be running fine, and everybody in a good humor. 

Recently we visited the Girls’ Club and gave a detailed 
account of their work under efficient leaders. These mills. 
are near each other, have the same schools and churches, 
and the same community interests. In summer the vil- 
lage yards are beautiful with flowers, and the company 
often sponsors flower shows and awards prizes for yards 
and gardens. 3 

On our recent visit we added these names to our sub- 
scription list: W. C. Kirksey, overseer carding, and W. 
H. Connor, overseer spinning at Hoskins; B. L. Quick, 
overseer carding, and J. E. Williams, overseer spinning 
at “Chadwick.” 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


Orr MILLS 


We are disappointed to not have the picture of the 
‘‘6-foot-8” president and treasurer, M. P. Orr, or one of 
J. A. Lyon, superintendent. They have faced and fought 
many battles and won, but it seems that neither has 
courage to face a camera. Never mind—some day we’ll 
take a kodak and get a snap-shot in the most awkward 
pose we can catch them in—but even then they would 
show up handsomely. 

We don’t mean to convey the idea that all the great 
and fine textile gentlemen are centered at this one partic- 
ular spot; but there are some who might profit by coming 
in contact with such men as assistant treasurer, G. P. 
Hammett, secretary, R. W. Sullivan, president, M. P. 
Orr and superintendent, J. A. Lyons, and others in Orr 
Mill office. 

The overseers are remarkably fine men, too, and it is 

no wonder that nobody ever leaves here, but are here up 
to the third generation. The mill is modern, well kept, 
and work running fine. 
_ D.C, Jolly is overseer the card room, with J. C. Haw- 
kins, second hand in day time, and J. A. Glenn, at night. 
C, C, Buchanan, Tom Bailey and H. G. Gibson are sec- 
tion men who take our paper. 

C. T. Cooper is overseer day spinning and J. C. Jordan 
is night spinner; C. W. Blackwell is second hand in spin- 
ning; H. K. Whitten, second hand in spooling. These 
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and two section men, Ottie Evans and R. D. Stovall, also 
G. O. Williams, timekeeper, get our paper. 

S. H. Bevill, overseer weaving; R. F. Thackston, J. L. 
Hudgens and C. M. Mahoney, second hands; W. T. Bolt, 
O. P. Moss, E. H. Coffee and W. G. Leroy, loom fixers; 
M. D. Grogan, overseer slashing, and T. R. Barton, night 
overseer; W. E. Childs, overseer cloth room; L. T. Her- 
ring, master mechanic, and J. C. Herring, outside over- 
seer, all have their names on our mailing list and we hope 
to keep them there. 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 


CALHOUN Fa ts, S. C. 


We have known Mr. Story for years and always con- 
sider it a treat to visit his mill. This time we had the 
good fortune to meet the secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, E. M. Langer. The president and treasurer, Jas. 
P. Gossett, is a textile leader, well and favorably known. 

The overseers at this plant are doing an excellent job 
and their departments express in cleanliness and order 
their interest and efficiency. 


L. P. Jones is overseer of carding; W. K. Waits, over- 
seer spinning; R. L. Clark, overseer weaving; J. S. Chas- 
tain, overseer cloth room. 

J. J. Cooper, a young man who last year impressed us 
as the “get there kind,” has not surprised us by getting 
promoted. He has a position on the night line and we 
were sorry to miss seeing him, but hope he will send us 
his renewal subscription. 


OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


In a cozy room adjoining Superintendent Story’s office, 
school was in progress, and several students diligently at 
work. This is where we found the first. school of this 
kind we had ever seen. Every operative who wishes may 
enroll and have a study period daily—some one hour and 
some another—keeping a teacher busy. Spare hands or 
side-workers keep the work going and the pupils lose 
nothing financially while they improve their knowledge 
_in chosen lines.’ It is wonderful. | 

CALHOUN MILL GIRLS 

This is an active organization. They have a live club 
and do things. Every year the mill company sees that 
they get an educational trip somewhere, well chaperoned; 
no wonder these girls are so well informed and can hold 
their own so charmingly. All a mill girl needs to prove 
her worth and ability is a chance. : 


MACON, GA. 


ADAMS-SWIRLES MILL 
It was a surprise to find J. W. Hames, who was for- 
merly connected with the Lowe Mill, Huntsville, and 


Shelbyville, Tenn., sitting in the general superintendent's 


office. He was promoted just last Monday from superin- 
tendent to general superintendent of this mill and their 
plant, the Washington Mills, Tennille, Ga. W. E. Ram- 
bow is now superintendent of Adams-Swirles Hill. He 
was formerly with Loray Mills, Gastonia. 

The overseers and second hands are: G. E. Cromer, 
weaver, T. J. Parnell, second hand; I. G. Gandy, second 
hand; A. C. Bennett, second hand; O. A. Roberts, sec- 
ond hand, and W. A. Warren, master mechanic. W. J. 


Drake, overseer yard, and Frank Aiken, cloth room over- 
seer. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


SELMA Mrs. Co. 


This mill is just a short distance from the business cen- 
ter of Birmingham. J. W. McElhannon is superintend- 
ent. 


Since coming here Mr. McElhannon has made quite a 
number of changes in the overseers line-up, which is as 
follows: T. H. Barrett, overseer, Albert Gregory, J. I. 
Newman, J. M. McCrary, N. C. Spray and J. P. Faulk- 
ner, second hands; T: H. Johnson, overseer, J. S. Gam- 


mon, spinner; C. M. Wilkerson, twister; F. T. Newberry, 
cloth room. | 


Mr. Gammon was formerly overseer spinning at the 
Clark head Mills, Austell, Ga. 


Officers Elected for Textile Exposition and 
Style Show 


At a recent meeting of the Tompkins Textile Society, 
students who are enrolled in the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College elected officers and formulated 
plans for their annual Textile Exposition and Style Show 


which will be held in April. Officers elected were as fol- 
lows: 


Superintendent, John C. Adams, Gibson, N. C.; assist- 
ant superintendent, B. M. McConnell, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Carding and Spinning Department—Foreman, A. H. 
Willis, Raleigh, N. C.; assistant foreman, W. A. Black- 
wood, Cooleemee, N. C. 


Knitting Department—Foreman, F. A. Thomas, Jr., 
High Point, N. C. 


Weaving Department—-Foreman, E. B. Caldwell, Jr., 
Raleigh, N. C.; assistant foreman, Hal Farris, Shelby, 

Designing Department—-Foreman, W. H. Ward, Thom- 
asville, N. C.; assistant foreman, P. W. McCollum, Went- 
worth, N. C. 

Dyeing and Finishing Department—Foreman, C. E. 
Stout, Asheboro, N. C.; assistant foreman, T. S. Black- 
wood, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Prior to the election, Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the 
Textile School, made a short talk in which he stated that 
judging from the present prospects the 1933 Textile Ex- 
position and Style Show will be larger and better than 
ever before. Six North Carolina women’s colleges have 
already accepted invitations to have their home economics 
students participate in the Style Show, and there is a 


possibility that three more colleges will accept the invita- 
tion. 


Rock Hirt, S. C.—Suit against the Rock Hill Printing 
and Finishing Company, because of the alleged polution 
of fishing Creek, has begun at the present term of civil 
court for York County. The plaintiff, S. W. Snipes, brings 
action in the sum of $3,000 damages seeking an injunction 
restraining the defendant company for continuing the 
alleged wrongful and unlawful acts. 

The waters of Fishing Creek passing through the de- 
fendant’s farm of 114 acres, are said to be poluted by 
effluent dyes and waste water from the manufacturing 
plant. Action was also begun by Levy Deas, a landowner 
along the same stream, against the same company for 
$25,000 damages, and this case is also pending in the 
courts. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER. 


Can sell one of the biggest money mak- 
ing half hose mills in South, equipped 
with S. & W. Spiral Machines. Has 
earned nice profits all through the de- 
pression. 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Blidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SPINNING ROOM second hand with 
twenty years experience would like to 
get in touch with mill needing overseer 
or second hand in spinning department 
that is run down to show his ability as 
organizer of both help and machinery. 
Good manager of help and production 
getter at the right cost and can furnish 
good references as to character and 
ability from former employer. A. D. H., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


KNITTER—Seeking position as foreman 
or manager. 13 years experience on 
underwear. Thoroughly reliable. jest 
of references. Now employed but de- 
sires better opportunity. Willing to 
start at bottom to prove ability. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Knitter’’ Care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


A 30-Hour Farm Week? 


The labor committee of the Na- 
tional House evidently believes it can 
legislate a 30-hour week upon every 
economic activity in the country by 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without: border or display lines 
—4c per word, ‘each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


Terms—Cash with order 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of Sutis and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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the simple device of making it a 
crime to ship in interstate commerce 
any articles produced by labor work- 
ing longer than that time. 

The committee will probably find 
out its error in time. One needs but 
to recall that the advocates of Fed- 
eral legislation against child labor 
tried the same method of making a 
Federal law effective, only to have 
the courts declare quite positively 
that this was not a warranted exercise 
of the Congrenssional power over in- 
terstate commerce. And one would 
think the child labor subject would 
be one more in harmony with the 
idea of social protection than the at- 
tempted enforcement of a purely eco- 
nomic scheme, which might prove 
highly destructive to various lines of 
activity. 

One wonders if these advocates of 
a universal 30-hour week by Federal 
legislation are planning to include the 
farmer in the scheme, and if not, how 
will they justify the discrimination? 
Wouldn't it make more farm work to 
put the 30-hour week on every farm? 
The average farmer would have to 
have several shifts of hired hands, 
and of course, the big rise in the price 
of goods would make him so rich that 
he could easily afford it!—Greenville 
Daily News. 


Hosiery Men Consider 
Seasonal Price Trend 


Forced clearances of stocks to re- 
duce inventories and to meet raw ma- 
terial claims are aggravating the price 
situation in the seasonal January lull 
to the full-fashioned hosiery industry, 
a group of manufacturers, meeting 
under the auspices of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, agreed at a con- 
ference in the Waldorf-Astoria. Ear] 
Constantine, managing director, was 
chairman. 

Mills represented reported they 
were getting $4 a dozen for the low- 
end number which has been the ob- 
ject of keenest competition in recent 
weeks, and it is assumed that any 
concessions under that level would be 
withdrawn once spring demand be- 
gins, 

The association is studying — the 
possible effects of the Farm Parity 
bill upon the hosiery industry, but it 
is not ready yet to specify the points 
of its policy. Imports of golf hose 
from England and half-hose from 
Japan continue a potential threat to 
domestic goods, it is stated, but mill 
men are not ready to launch any 
campaign for higher protective du- 
ties. 
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Patents granted 
and pending. 


/ Wick keeps 
lubricated 

at every point of 
the circle. 


Oil is supplied at, 
actuat contact, 
where most needed. 


Modernize your twisting with 7 
Automatic-lubricated Rings} Mr. Spinner 


Easily applied to existing frames, the DIAMOND FINISH | | j 
Eadie Automatic-lubricated Ring is speeding up twister | lave } Ou } 
production, turning out cleaner, evener work, and greatly 3 

reducing traveler costs. See how the exclusive patented > : d d : 
design gives lubrication at every point. Note that this | OnsIl ere 
makes possible using as thick oil as you wish, instead of the | 


thin oil necessary in one-spot lubrication. Sufficient viscos- 


; magi. The question of this year’s cotton being 
ity means perfect lubrication and a new standard of clean- exceedingly “trashy and dirty”? Accord- - 
liness. Try a frame! 


ingly are you turning out “trashy and 
| dirty’’ yarns with excessive waste in your 
? 

ele (Mass.) room? Does product 

] INnSsvVI1 e the exact requirements of your customers: 


Do you want to deliver a better product to 


SPINNING RING CO. | it 


ES. They will guarantee you a better and ; 
cleaner yarn with no additional production : 
cost. 


The ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER is 
guaranteed to improve the quality of your 
yarn. 

Request us to have a representative call 
and demonstrate to your entire satisfaction 
what the ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 
can do for you. The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER is standard equipment in many 
up-to-date cotton mills. 


The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER can be attached to 
Foster and Universal winders 


| and spoolers. 
Located in easy reach of most Sou- Telegraph or telephone us col- 
7 thern textile plants, we offer com- lect for a demonstration. 
lete mechanical facilities and 
oe experience in the design and ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
of textile labels, tickets, 
vands, hang tags, etc. We are 
equipped kx th to reproduce designs Sout 
now in use and to prepare new ones P. 0. Box 1651 Charlotte, N. C. 
in harmony with modern styling 


trends. Usually we can do it at costs | 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers. | 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART’ COMPANY YARN CLEANER 


CLINTON ZOUTH CAROLINA 
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by 


WHAT’S 
In Textile Mill Equipment —Chemicals—Dyestuffs 


Southern mill officials and operating executives will find an interesting and 
comprehensive answer in our 


Annual 
Review Number 


issue of 


FEBRUARY 


Present-day competition is making mill managements realize. more fully than ever 
before, the necessity for plant improvements and modernization of machinery and 
methods. We believe, therefore, that this review of recent developments in equipment 
and products will be received with unusual interest at this particular time and that 
this Number will be retained and frequently referred to in the weeks ahead. 


In addition, our 1933 Annual Review Number will carry Clark’s Tables showing the 


1932 increases in spindles, looms and knitting machines—data that is of vital interest 
to Southern mill officials. 


There will also be authoritative articles dealing with every phase of the industry. 


The South is Your Market Today—Five Times as Many Active 
Spindle Hours in This Section as in All the Rest of the Country 


THE BULLETIN COVERS THE SOUTH! 


WIRE YOUR SPACE ORDER NOW 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


